Pres. Max Greenberg delivers keynote report at General Council meeting in Montreal. Seated on platform are, from 
elft, RWDSU counsel Jerome Rosenhaus, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock, secretary Lenore 
Miller, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley and Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman. 
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Close attention to proceedings is paid by Council members during session. From left at front table are Charles Hess 
of West Virginia, Joseph Stasenko of Pennsylvania, James Wolfram of Ohio, Lillian Gagne of New Hampshire, Rocco 
Messina and Lawrence Fitton of Massachusetts. 








Facts Show United States Lags 
In Social Security Protection 














By Press Asociates, Inc. (PAI) 


For many years, most Americans have accepted 
Social Security as a civilized approach to easing the 
financial problem of growing old. Of late, however, a 
small but vocal chorus—devoted to the ideals of the 
19th century—has been preaching the philosophy that 
there is something sinister about Federal programs for 
the aged and that in some mysterious way such pro- 
grams threaten our freedoms. 


If anyone is in the slightest degree frightened by 
this chorus, he owes it to himself to become familiar 
with a study just released by the International Labor 
Organization on the comparative cost of Social Secur- 
ity, country by country. 


The study covers 41 countries and to even the castal read- 
er, certain well-founded conclusions are immediately ap- 
parent: 


1. Practically every country in the world has some form 
of Social Security. 


2. Most countries have medical care programs, the prod- 
uct of legislation. 


3. The countries spending the largest percentage of their 
income on social welfare programs are the highly industrial- 
ized, progressive states of Western Europe. 


4. The United States, which ranks 25th in the listing, is 
in step with such countries as Portugal and Panama. 


It should be explained that the ILO study ranks as social 
security programs such things as sickness and unemployment 
insurance, pensions, family allowances, public Nealth services 
and so on. 


To be considered for inclusion in the ILO study, the pro- 
gram must have been set up by legislation and administered 
by a public, semi-public or autonomous body. Only a few Iron 
Curtain countries are included, since the ILO did not con- 
sider the statistical data made available by them as sufficient. 


Here are the top 32 countries listed, with the percentages 
of national income spent on Social Security expenditures: 


West Germany 20.0% Chile 8.5% 
France 17.9 Switzerland 8.2 
Poland 7.7 
Austria 14.8 Iceland 18 
Italy 14.2 Israel 6.6 
New Zealand 12.8 Panama 6.6 
Sweden 12.5 Portugal 5.7 
Finland 11.6 U.S.A. 5.7 
Denmark 11.6 Japan 5.3 
Netherlands 11.4 Tunisia 5.2 
United Kingdom 11.4 South Africa 4.4 
Ireland 10.8 Ceylon 4.1 
Norway 9.9 Guatemala 2.9 
Luxembourg 9.8 Turkey 1.2 
Yugoslavia 9.5 Viet Nam 1.0 
Australia 8.8 India 1.0 
Canada 8.5 Taiwan 0.3 


The ILO study is released at a time when the question of 





medical care for the aged through Social Security is develop- 
ing into a major issue in this country. 


For many of the nations in the wort, this addition to So- 
cial Security would be considered relatively minor. Most of our 
allies, particularly in Western Europe, have long since adopted 
@ program of national health insurance which provides pro- 
tection for all citizens. Countries such as the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, France and Italy are regarded as free demo- 
cracies and yet they have found that freedom is better safe- 
guarded when a high priority is plaged on the health and well- 
being of their citizens. 


In its article on the British program of national health 
insurance; Look magazine pointed this out by saying: 


“The crucial choice the British have made is to place 
health on the list of essential services—just as we do with edu- 
cation, sanitation, water supply, the police and the armed 
services. It’s a life-and-death matter, the British say, and they 
have acted accordingly.” 


It’s a point which the 19th century chorus could well con- 
sider. 


Republicans’ Kerr-Mills Bill 
Shown Virtually Ineffective 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Propaganda efforts seeking to 
prove that last year’s Kerr-Mills medical aid for the aged has 
made unnecessary a program of help under Social Security 
have been dealt a hard blow by a staff report of the McNam- 
ara Committee. 





The report, made at the request of Senator Pat McNamara, 
Michigan Democrat and chairman of the Special Committee 
on Aging, shows that ‘‘only 10,000 elderly persons between Oc- 
tober and April benefited directly” from the act passed by Con- 
gress in 1960. 


The act provides matching Federal funds to provide med- 
ical care for the “medically indigent” aged which means that 
the help is forthcoming only if the aged can plead poverty. 


The report is based on a questionnaire submitted to all 50 
states and four territories. This asked how effective the Kerr- 
Mills bill of 1960 was proving. 


“Despite all the well-advertised claims that such legisla- 
tion would be the answer to the problems of health care for 
our senior citizens,’’ Senator McNamara said, “the replies of 
the states to the committee staff indicate that even by the end 
of this year there will still be 25 states with no plans for tak- 
ing advantage of Federal monies to provide medical assistance 
for those older men and women who would qualify under the 
means test required by the 1960 legislation.” 


McNamara declared there was no question in his mind 
that the replies of the 50 states “point to the need to make the 
Kerr-Mills program a supplemental kind of program, and that 
could be done by Congressional passage of more inclusive pro- 
vision of basic health benefits to all the aged, financed by an 
increase in the Social Security payroll deduction. 


“This proposal has the support of the vast majority of 
American voters, as shown in the recent Gallup Poll reporting 
67 percent in favor of such an increase,” Senator McNamara 
added. “Only 26 percent were against an increase.” 


Greeting Israel's 

Prime Minister: 

Pres. Max Greenberg, just re- 
turned from trip to Israel to ded- 
icate new cultural center erected 
with aid of RWDSU, greets Is- 
raeli Prime Minister David Ben 
Gurion on the latter's visit to 
U.S. Looking on is Avram Har- 
‘man, Israeli Ambassador to the 
U.S. Occasion was reception in 
Ben Gurion’s. honor. 
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Next ‘Record’ July 30 


In accordance with The Record’s 
schedule of publication, the next issue to 
appear will be dated July 30, four weeks 
from this issue. 

After the July 30 issue, The Record 
will resume its regular bi-weekly sched- 
ule. 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING IN MONTREAL 
HAILS RWDSU ORGANIZING PROGRESS | 


MONTREAL, Quebec—One hundred leaders of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, participating. in the annual cies 


ing of the union’s General Council here June 20 to 22, heard reports of continued growth and progress from RWDSU officers. 
notable were reports from the Canadian section of the union, which showed more than 


time of the RWDSU convention next May. 


The three-day meeting of the RWDSU’s top 
policy-making body was chaired by Pres. Max 
Greenberg, whose comprehensive report keynoted 
the sessions. (The report appears on Pages 9 to 12 
of this issue.) Three noted Canadians were guest 
speakers at the meeting: Pres. Claude Jodoin and 
Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDonald of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, and David Lewis, leader of the 
labor-backed New Party of Canada. Excerpts 
from their speeches appear on Page 4. 


Greenberg Asks Renewed Drive 


Pres. Greenberg’s keynote speech alerted the Coun- 
cil members to an intensified campaign to build the 
union in preparation for its 25th anniversary conven- 
tion, to be held next May in Miami, Florida. He also 
called for a big retail organizing drive built around the 
victory scored by labor in winning retail coverage un- 
der the federal minimum wage law, and noted the more 
generally favorable political climate prevailing in the 
U. S. since Pres. Kennedy's election. 


Delegates heard Exec. Sec. Jack Paley report on the 
union’s finances. For the year 1960, the RWDSU’s in- 
come totaled $1,392,105—an increase of $82,000 over the 
previous year. The net gain for the year in the general 
fund‘s surplus was nearly $72,000—just about double 
the previous year’s net gain. 


Paley introduced, three new General Council mem- 
bers: Frank Schaffer of Local 853, New York; Harry 
Yonofsky of Local 585, New York; and Len Wallace of 
the Saskatchewan Joint Board. Paley reported that 
the following new locals had been chartered: Local 557, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Local 1097, Anderson, Ind; Local 
1098, Halifax, Nova Scotia; and the Madison-Delaware 
Counties Joint Board in Indiana. 


Reports Ask Aid to Strikers. 


A report on organization was given by Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin E. Heaps. It was supplemented by reports from 
Canadian Dir. George Barlow, Ass’t. Southern Area 
Dir. Frank Parker, Int’] Rep. John Kirkwood (report- 
ing for Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes who was ill), Pres. 
Henry Anderson of the Chicago Joint Board, Sec.-Treas. 
George McLean of Lo- 
cal 83, Detroit, and 
Pres. Wally Butler of 
Local 297, Detroit. 
Parker, in addition to 
reporting on organiz- 
ing and collective bar- 
gaining in the south, 
appealed on behalf of 
Local 261 in Birming- 
ham for funds to help 
pay for the successful 
legal defense of Alex- 
ander White and John 
Richardson, two strike 
leaders who had faced 
lengthy jail sentences 
on false charges of 
“bombing.” 


Anderson urged sup- 
port for members of 
Local 853-A in Dub- 
uque, Iowa, who are on 
strike against the American Optical Co., while Butler 
described the current strike at Vernor’s Ginger Ale in 
Detroit. (More details on both these strikes on Page 6.) 
McLean described in detail how the dairy workers of 
Michigan had been double-crossed in their efforts to 
win passage of a milk bill in that state. 


‘Record’Editor Max Steinbock reported on political 
educational activities. Noting that the union’s efforts 
to raise funds for the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) had topped the quota set by national 
headquarters, he urged a renewed effort this year, point- 
ing to important state and local] elections and the neces- 
sary preparations for next year’s Congressional cam- 
paigns. 


As in previous years, the invocation which opened 
the Council meeting was delivered by R. H. Smith of 
Local 75, Houston, Texas, who is an ordained minister. 
The General Council also heard a eulogy of the late 
Tom Bagley and stood for a minute in silence in tribute 
to the departed union leader. 
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EXEC. SEC. JACK PALEY 
Reported on RDWSU Finances 
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18,000 members and pledged to top 20,000 by the 





SPOTLIGHT ON CANADIAN RWDSU: Growth of Canadian section of RWODSU to more than 18,000 

members, and Canadian labor's backing of New Party focused spotlight on nation which was host 

to RWDSU General Council meeting in Montreal June 20-22. Discussing the New Party in this photo 

are (left to right) Canadian Dir. George Barlow, P resident Max Greenberg, New Party Exec. Dir. 
David Lewis, and Sec.- Treas. Alvin Heaps. 


Executive Board Votes Aid 
To Labor-Backed Causes 


MONTREAL, Que.—Several thousand dollars in contributions to labor-supported causes were 
voted at the meeting of the RWDSU Executive Board on June 19. The one-day session also ap- 
proved the proposed agenda for the General Council meeting which began the following day. 


Chaired by Pres. Max Greenberg, the Executive Board 
meeting reviewed some of the major items scheduled to 
come before the Council, and took action on adminis- 
trative matters presented by the officers. 


Contributions voted by the Board included the fol- 
lowing: 


@ $1,500 to the Founding Fund of the New Party 
of Canada, the labor-backed political organization 
which will hold its first convention in Ottawa next 
month. 


® $500 to the United Federation of Teachers, the 
New York local of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, AFL-CIO. The UFT is deeply involved in efforts to 
win genuine collective bargaining for New York City’s 
40,000 teachers. Its appeal for funds to carry on its 
organizing drive is being backed by the national head- 
quarters of AFL-CIO and the New York City Central 
Labor Council. 


® $500 to the Mine-Mill Defense Fund, which is car- 
rying on the legal fight against a federal district court 
conviction of nine union leaders on trumped-up charges 
of conspiracy. The conviction, which carries heavy jail 
sentences and fines, accused the nine men of “conspir- 
acy” to violate the “non-Communist affidavit” provi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley Act—a provision which had 
been repealed by Congress even before the men were 
brought to trial. The action of the government in press- 
ing its conspiracy charge at the very time when the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union was involved in 
the bitter copper mine strike has been denounced by 
every section of the American labor movement. 


@ $500 to the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
to help that organization in its efforts to break down 
segregation in inter-state transportation facilities. 


e A request from Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, for funds for 





the Tractors for Freedom Committee was thoroughly 
discussed. While different points of view were expressed, 
the consensus of a large majority of the Board was that 
the International union should make a contribution if 
the Committee was successful in its negotiations with 
Castro. 


A special order of business at the Board meeting was 
a tribute to the late Thomas Bagley, business manager 
of Local 670 in New York and long a member of the 
Executive Board. Pres. Greenberg eulogized the veteran 
RWDSU leader, and the Board members then stood 
in silent tribute to Tom Bagley. 


Board to Meet in December 


In other actions, the Board set its next meeting for 
Dec. 6 in Miami, Fla., at the time of the national APL- 
CIO convention which is being held in that city. The 
Board also voted to have the RWDSU participate in the 
forthcoming convention of the International Confed- 
eration of Commercial, Clerical and Financial Employes, 
scheduled to begin July 24 in West Berlin. Pres. Green- 
berg was designated to represent the RWDSU at this 
meeting. 


The RWDSU Staff Retirement Plan’s by-laws were 











~ Guest Speakers at Council Meeting 








CLAUDE JODOIN 
President, Canadian Labour Congress 


I would like to welcome the RWDSU to Can- 
ada and extend my best wishes for continued 
progress. I would also like to congratulate 
George Barlow, Chris Schubert and your other 
Canadian Representatives on their organizing 
work and your union’s growth in Canada. 


As President Greenberg stated, there will 
probably be improvements in the United States 
because of the change in Administration. How- 





ever, we must recognize that if there are leg- 
islative problems in the US., there are also 
many in Canada. 

We are very proud of the past of our organ- 
ized labor in Canada and the pioneers in the 
labor movement. Because of their courage and 
perseverance, free trade unionism has been es- 
tablished in Canada. Legislation on the books 
today such as unemployment compensation, old 
age pensions and even freedom of association 
had to be fought for. 

However, today in Newfoundland and Brit- 
ish Columbia there exists some of the most vi- 
cious anti-labor legislation to be found any- 
where. We felt that labor should participate in 
political affairs. Therefore, the Canadian La- 
bor Congress is participating in a new group- 
ing of labor, small business and the liberally- 
minded generally to establish a new political 
party. 

There is a difference in political structure 
between the U.S. and Canada. In Canada, there 
is straight party alignment, without the inner 
party differences that exist within the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, for example. We 
felt that a realignment was necessary in order 
to give the people of Canada a really democra- 
tic choice between right of center and left of 





DONALD MacDONALD 


Secretary-Treasurer, CLC 


At this time I would like to express my grati- 
tude and appreciation to you in the RWDSU 
for all you have done to support the CLC. I 
would like to welcome the RWDSU General 
Council to Canada and extend the fraternal 
greetings of the CLC. The RWDSU has made 
outstanding contributions to the activities of 
the CLC and has helped in the solving of many 
problems confronting labor. - 

The CLC is now completely united and rep- 
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DAVID LEWIS 


Attorney, ‘New Party’ Leader 


I am very glad to be here and am grateful 
for the invitation and opportunity to speak on 
the New Party. 


We must recognize that the organized labor 
movement in every free country of the world 
has been interested in more than just a few 
cents an hour more..It typical of the labor 
movement to be interested in social questions. 
There are limits beyond which economic gains 
cannot go—where laws and governmental poli- 
cies have direct bearing on even the most nar- 
row cause of trade unions. There is no value in 
a wage increase if it is wiped out due to rising 
costs which are the fault of government. The 
running of the economy as a whole is of direct 
concern to members of the labor movement— 
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resents a strong force. This is good since there 
are so Many exterior problems which we must 
face. 

Today I would like to enumerate some of the 
major concerns of the CLC. 

First, full employment. Every Canadian has 
the right to a job yet we have three quarters 
of a million workers who are unemployed, out 
of a total work force of some six million. The 
CLO has brought to the forces of government 
a blueprint which would restore prosperity and 
full employment, yet we have been told by the 
Prime Minister that the responsibility for full 
employment rests with labor and management. 
A governmental system should serve human- 
ity, yet we find the government regarding the 
system as an end in itself. We have seasonal, 
regional and cyclical unemployment but these 
are not impossible to solve. 

I must express to you my disappointment in 
the budget that was handed down the other 
day. While the government has accepted some 
of our recommendations, they did not go far 
enough. For example, we had hoped for more 
public works programs to solve Canada’s un- 
employment, the highest of any Western na- 
tion . 

Another major concern of the CLC is the 
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as union members and as people. Therefore, the 
Canadian labor movement sought the best way 
of taking action. 


The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF) has had influence beyond its political 
strength of numbers. For example, it has been 
the government in one province for 17 years. It 
is the official opposition in four provinces and 
has had members in parliament since its crea- 
tion in 1934-35. It has served as the conscience 
against possible corrupt political practices in the 
government. 

Some of us have on occasion followed the 
Same course because it was easier than making 
a change. However, unless people are good, un- 
less they are educated and moved by the dis- 
crimination and evils around them—if they are 
not brought into brotherhood of fighting peo- 
ple, they will follow whatever their fathers and 
grandfathers before them did. 


The CCF came on the scene when the labor 
movement in Canada split in the 30’s into the 
Trades and Labor Congress (AFL) and the CCL 
(CIO). The divided labor movement could not 
find a united political approach. The CCL back- 
ed the CCF and the TLC refused. In 1956 the 


~— labor movement united and delegates to the 


first unity congress were in favor of political 
action, 

When labor wanted to build a New Party, the 
CCF had a choice of pride and arrogance or 
humility and principle—where they could say 
to the labor movement, if you are genuinely in- 
terested in forming a party to represent Cana- 
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center. The formation of the New Party is mak- 
ing progress. The RWDSU in Canada is work- 
ing for it. Part of the success is due to the re- 
action in Canada to the anti-labor, reactionary 
legislation. 

The relations between the CLC and the AFL- 
CIO should be an example to trade unions all 
over the world. It is only proper that we coop- 
erate and we will not be satisfied until free 
trade unions are established in every country 
in the world. This is the sole guaranty of the 
establishment of a permanent world peace. 
Only militant, democratic work through labor 
organizations will insure that dictatorships will 
not come again. We must see to it that scien- 
tific knowledge and technology will be used for 
peaceful purposes and it is only through the 
efforts of free trade unions by militant action 
that we will make sure that this world will sur- 
vive. 

Again let me say how happy I was to hear 
that your General Council meeting would be 
held in Canada and my wish that the RWDSU 
will continue to contribute to the growth of 
free trade unions all over the world. 

On behalf of the Executive Council of the 
CLC, may I extend to you fraternal greetings 
and best wishes for success. 
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wave of anti-labor legislation. Legislation has 
hamstrung and shackled labor. We have seen 
unions eliminated by the stroke of a pen by 
the premier of a province. We have seen the 
right to strike hampered. It is because of this 
that we are encountering difficulties across the 
bargaining tables. Employers are taking ad- 
vantage of the unemployed for recruitment. of 
scabs. Because of economic conditions, the CLC 
will show a net loss in organizational strength 
in recent months. 


We can only obtain that which we are strong 
enough to obtain. We need to apply strength 
and unity of purpose to safeguard those rights 
we now enjoy—basic and fundamental things 
such as the right of free speech. These things 
cannot be taken for granted anymore. It is nec- 
essary for us to have a dedication to the cause 
and a re-examination of the road we must travel 
to achieve our goals. Unless we do this, history 
will look back at us and say we broke faith. 

We can solve some of our problems through 
ordinary trade union methods. However, for the 
solution to others we need the New Party. It is 
our sincere hope that the RWDSU will sup- 
port this program for the formation of a New 
Party so that we can achieve what I know are 
our common aims. 
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dian working people, we will join you in shap- 
ing a New Party. I am proud to say that the 
CCF unanimously accepted the latter proposal. 

All over Canada we have held seminars, in- 
stitutes and conferences dealing with the pro- 
posed constitution and program of the New 
Party. These have been made up of union mem- 
bers, CCF members and the general public. We 
are also forming New Party clubs. 

Those who are serving on sub-committees 
have been receiving hundreds of suggestions 
from people around Canada. This is the only 
guarantee that a political party will be an in- 
strument of the people. We will propose a con- 
stitution that will be democratic. Members will 
have full voice and representation at all levels. 
The New Party must be founded on principles 
and deeds of democracy. 

“Freedom” is meaningless to people who are 
discriminated against and who want for food, 
as in the new nations of the world. “Freedom” 
is meaningless when it is made the excuse for 
exploiting people on the basis of economic and 
social policy. Freedom does have meaning to 
people in the labor movement and we have to 
translate this into concrete terms for people 
all over the world. 

We will not defeat communism unless we 
have the vision and courage to build within our 
own borders a democracy which is meaningful— 
where there is no unemployment, no discrimi- 
nation; where freedom is a reality in spiritual, 
mental and physical life which can spill over 
to other peoples. We have the capacity to do 
this and we in Canada will try to do this. 
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Local 1-S members launch joint COPE-scholarship drive with their $2 donations. 

Prizes will include a trip te Mexico, a week for two at a resort hotel and a set of 

luggage. Proceeds of the drive will be divided between the New York local’s stand- 
ing COPE fund and scholarships for members and members’ children: 


Local 1-S Opens Drive 
For COPE, Scholarships 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1-8 has opened a campaign to raise funds 
for its Committee on Political Education (COPE) and for a new program 
to provide college scholarships for union members and children of mem- 


"193" Members Mourn 
Death of Albert Sachs 


NEW YORK CITY—Albert Sachs, re- 
cording secretary of United Syrup and 
Preserves Employees Local 193 for many 
years, died recently at the age of 53. 


“He was a devoted friend and co- 
worker who will be sorely missed,” Bus. 
Mgr. Jerry Fischer said. 


Sachs was employed at the New York 
Syrup Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean, his mother, and a brother and a 
sister. 


Housing Project 
A Tribute to 
Samuel Gompers 


NEW YORK CITY—Among the nox- 
ious slums of New York’s Lower East 
Side—where a young immigrant boy 
lived almost a century ago and from 
which he emerged to become founder of 
the American labor movement—ground 
has been broken for a modern low-cost 
housing project named after him. 


Gompers Houses they will be called 
in tribute to Samuel Gompers, first 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, who came to New York with his 
family in 1863 at the age of 13. Behind 
their four-room tenement flat was a 
brewery; across the street was a slaught- 
erhouse. Water came from a common 
hydrant in the yard and had to be car- 
ried upstairs. The toilet was in the back 
yard. 


On the site where young Compers 
and his family lived will be constricted 
two 20-story buildings providing 474 
apartments for 2,000 persons at a cost 
of more than $9 million. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, who 
was the major speaker with Mayor Ro- 
bert F. Wagner at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies, said that Gompers’ “per- 
sonal experiences in the slums inspired 
him to fight against the degradations 
to which working people were subject 
in those days.” 


“Today it is incumbent upon our gov- 
ernment,” Meany said, “to launch a 
broad new housing program not only for 
moral considerations but as a practical 
necessity.” 
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bers, Pres. Sam Kovenetsky reported. 

A committee of educators will be asked 
to assist the local in administering the 
program, Kovenetsky said. 

Members of the local’s executive board 
and shop stewards have been seeking 
donations from local members in their 
departments. 

The local will award prizes at its an- 
nual Stewards Conference in the fall to 
three lucky donors of the drive. The first 
award will be an all-expense paid 15-day 
trip to Mexico, the second prize will be 
a weekend for two at an Atlantic City, 
N.J., resort and the third award will be 
a set of matched luggage. 

Local 1-8 represents 8,300 workers em- 
ployed at Macy’s store on 34th Street, the 
world’s largest department store, and at 
four branch stores. 
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BREAKING GROUND: Labor and city officials wield shovels for cameramen 
federally-aided low-rent Samuel Gompers development in New York City. L. to 
Edward R. Dudley, Peter J. Brennan, Harry Van Arsdale, George Meany, ¥ 
Wagner, William Reid, Herman D. Hillman, Jacob 8S. Potofsky, (partially 

den), and Ira S. Robbins. The groundbreaking eeremony was held June 


New York 





65 Organizes 190 
In Renewed Campaign 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65 has organized 165 new members in four 
shops and 25 free-lance window trimmers in recent weeks as part of the 
union's stepped-up rank-and-file organizing drive. 


“Our union needs a successful 


major organizing campaign this year 


if 65ers are to enjoy the better life they want,” Pres. David Livingston 


said. “With this in mind, most sections 


ganizing Corps.” 


Livingston said that the outlook for 
the organizing corps is favorable. “Great 
numbers of our members have that in- 
dispensable quality that makes for a suc- 
cessful union builder—pride in ‘65’,” he 
said. 


The largest shop organized was the 
LaMarr Zipper Co., which employs 80 
workers. Although the union failed to 
organize LaMarr in 1959, rank-and-file 
65ers tried again two months ago, talk- 
ing to LaMarr workers before and after 
work at lunch time. Eventually two em- 
ployees joined the union and began the 
in-shop organizing. 

The union expects to sign its first con- 
tract on behalf of the LaMarr workers 


48 at Eaglo join ‘65’ 


Gen. Org. Ben Berman reported that 
a majority of the 48 employees of Eaglo 
Paint and Varnish Co. have signed un- 
ion cards and the union is seeking a bar- 
gaining election. 


“The organizing ends many years of 
trying to put the ‘65’ label on Eaglo,” 
Berman said. Org. Walter Wyatt, Freddy 
Major and rank-and-filers assisted Ber- 
man in the campaign. 

Twenty-five free lance curtain and 
drapery store window trimmers have 
joined District 65’s Display Local, giving 
the union a majority of the men who 
work in this field, Berman also reported, 
adding that the others are expected to 
sign up soon. 

Many of the window trimmers are em- 
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ployed by jobbers and stores under con- 
tract to District 65 and to RWDSU Local 
1102. 

65’s Needle Local was certified as bar- 
gaining agent for the 20 employees of 
Rachman Bag Co. June 2, Org. Morris 
Doswell reported. The local won an 
NLRB election at the shop May 24. 


$14 Raise Won 
At Building of 
Catholic Charities 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 377 sign- 
ed a first contract that provides a 
$14 raise over five years and 23 holi- 
days a year for the 28 employees of 


the Catholic Charities New York 
building June 19, Pres. Peter Busch 
reported. 


The agreement, retroactive to April 3, 
provides an $8 a week increase this year 
and an additional $6 next year, and man- 
agement-paid welfare and life insurance 
coverage. 


The union members also won 11 legal 
holidays and 12 Catholic holidays, a total 
of 23 holidays, and five days’ sick leave 
each year, which may be accumulated to 
a maximum of 30 days. 


The vacation schedule has been im- 
proved to provide six days’ vacation after 
12 months and three weeks after five 
years, 

The building employees, including 
maintenance men, porters, elevator oper- 
ators, handymen and painters, voted to 


- join the union in an election conducted 


March 15 by Thomas T. Knowlton, a la- 
bor relations consultant. 


John J. Reynolds, a real estate man- 
agement firm, represented Catholic Char- 
ities in the negotiations while Sec.-Treas. 
Dominick Ruiz and Busch bargained for 
the Local 377 members, 


Health Benefits Rise 
For 853 Members 


NEW YORE CITY—Welfare benefits 
for members of Retail Purniture and 
Floor Covering Employees Local 853 have 
been increased, Mgr. Prank G. Schaffer 
reported. 

“We have increased the hospitalization 
coverage 60 per- 
cent,” Schaffer 
said, “and also in- 


pitalization sched- 
ule now provides 
$12 a day up to 31 
days for members 
and $9 daily for 31 
days for depend- 


maximum Frank Schaffer 
for surgical care has been increased to 
$160 with an additional $60 for other ex- 








The Midwest 





6Y2c Won at Michigan Warehouse 





Manager Herman Huizingh (c.) signs new contract on be- 
half of Michigan Warehouse as Local 357 negotiators Way- 
ne Cady (L), Donald Shaw (r.), and Al Bregnard look on. 


ANDERSON, Ind.—United Production and Service 
Workers Local 357 has won new contracts for members 
employed at the Michigan Warehouse Co. and at the 
Guide Lamp Cafeteria, it was reported by Int'l Rep. Al 
Bregnard. 


Workers at Michigan Warehouse won a package worth 
1644 cents an hour over two years, 8 cents across-the-board as 
of April 6, six-cents next April 6, and a half-holiday Dec. 24, 
raising the paid holidays to 644. In addition the company 
agreed to pay the full cost, $3.50 weekly, of the RWDSU health 
and welfare plan. In the past the union members paid $3 a 
month toward the program’s cost. 


The union also won a third week's vacation after ten years 
of service, improvements in the grievance procedure, an agen- 
cy shop and strengthening of several clauses in the contract. 


Unit chairman Donald Shaw, chief steward Wayne Cady 


” 
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Negotiating committee for employees of Guide Lamp Cafe- 
teria in Anderson, Ind. was made up of Florence Gloss (I.), 
x Sue Burton and Ruth Sylvester. 


and Bregnard negotiated for the Michigan Warehouse workers. 


Members of Local 357 employed at the Guide Lamp Cafe- 
teria won a 5-cent an hour general increase in an improved 
one-year agreement with the cafeteria’s operators, Nationwide 
Food Service of Chicago, Bregnard also reported. 


The union members won grievance procedure, seniority 
provisions, a dues check-off, an agency shop, a seventh paid 
holiday, a company-paid accident and sickness insurance pro- 
gram, time-and-a-half after eight hours daily and after 40 
hours weekly, and double-time for Sunday work. 


The vacation schedule was improved to provide one week’s 
vacation after one year of service and two weeks after two 
years. 


The negotiating committee included Local Pres. Sue Bar- 
ton, Ruth Sylvester, chief steward; Florence Gloss, steward; 
and Bregnard. 


‘We'll Win’ Says Vernors Strike Leader 


DETROIT, Mich.—More than 300 members of Local 297 were holding firm as their strike against Vernors 
Ginger Ale entered its ninth week, Pres. Wally Butler reported. 





“The members realize that our battle 
has only one possible end—for us to go 
back victorious,” Butler said. “The longer 
the strike continues, the stronger the 
people get. I think the members are more 


positive in favor of the strike now than 
they were at the beginning.” 


Butler said that Vernors recently tried 
to get two 20-ton trucks carrying canned 
beverages through the picketline. One 
truck driver refused to cross the line 
and the other did. The union has now 
been assured that all drivers in the future 
will respect the picketlines. 


“The company is afraid canned mer- 
chandise will spoil and it has asked the 
union to permit trailer trucks through 
the picketline,” Butler said. “Evidently 
Vernors thinks that an economic strike 
is supposed to work only against the 
strikers. We’ve got news for them.” 


Company. By-Pass Fails 


In an obvious move to by-pass the lo- 
cal’s negotiators,. the management met 
with six driver-salesmen and tried to 
persuade them to support the company’s 
Plan to sell its trucks to the 50 striking 
driver-salesmen and make them inde- 
pendent distri rs. The union men 
turned the pro 1 down cold, Butler 
said. 


Int’l Pres. Max Greenberg at the un- 


pressed appreciation and told of the im- 


from its contract proposals, which in- 
clude a merger of plant classifications 
that would eliminate a number of jobs, 
a wage cut, elimination of the 15-minute 
daily wash-up period and route-cutting. 

The union is seeking a wage increase, 


improvements in welfare coverage, con- 
dolence leave and average pay for holi- 
days for drivers and helpers. 


Vice-Pres. Nick Rallo and Butler head 
the local’s 12-man negotiating commit- 
tee. 





Newly-elected officers and stewards of Wheeling Local 280 will serve one-year term. 





Wheeling Local Elects Harvard 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Local 280 elected 
Arch Harvard president at its annual 
election, which was held here June 13, 
it was reported by Rec. Sec. Earl Frazier. 


Jane Stoops, Edwin Smith and George 


ko of Valley Camp Store 10; Mildred 
Parkas of Valley Camp Store 3, and Ber- 


nard Nisperly, Bob Adair, John Lohr, Joe 
Fleming and Lloyd Ferrell of Dieckmann 
Florist. 


Int'l Rep. Bill Kee represented the in- 
ternational union at the election and 
installation of officers. 


Local 280 is the bargaining agent for 
employees of the two Valley Camp stores 
and Dieckmann Florists, all located in 
the northern panhandle of West Vir- 
ginia. 


ical Strike 
In 8th Week 
In Dubuque, la. 


DUBUQUE, Ia.—The strike of 12 
optical and office Workers against 
the American Optical Co. here has 
entered its eighth week, Local 853-A 
Pres. L. Earl Disselhorst reported. 

The local’s 17 members in American 
Optical’s Chicago shop voted unanimous- 
ly by secret ballot June 20 to authorize 
the local’s officers to call a strike “if 


* necessary” in support of the Dubuque 


workers. 

“The company looks like it’s trying to 
starve us out in Dubuque, but the people 
are standing up well,” Disselhorst said. 

Supervisors from the firm’s Chicago 
and Milwaukee shops and Dubuque sales- 
men are trying to keep the shop operat- 
ing. 

“As long as anyone is in the plant we'll 
have a picketline around it,”” Disselhorst 
said. 

No meeting beetween the local and the 
company has been held since the strike 
started May 9. The main issue is the 
company’s refusal to raise the wages of 
Dubuque employees to the level of the 
Chicago employees. 

Higher Rates Sought 

“A journeyman in Chicago makes $2.87 
an hour,” Disselhorst said. “The highest 
paid worker in Dubuque earns $2.25, 6242 
cents below the Chicago rate for doing 
the same work.” 

The union is also seeking wage in- 
creases for the office workers, vacation 
improvements and other fringe benefits. 

The Dubuque shop, one of American 
Optical’s 200 branches throughout the 
nation, makes eyeglasses for optometrists’ 
and oculists’ prescriptions. 

The American Optical workers in Dub- 
uque voted unanimously for Local 853-A 
in an NLRB election Nov. 28. Disselhorst 
led the organizing campaign with the as- 
sistance of Henry Anderson, Chicago 
Joint Board president. 


Gallagher Reelected 
194° President 
In 3-Day Voting 


CHICAGO, Ill.— John Gallagher has 
been reelected president of Local 194 for 
another two-year term in the union’s re- 
cent elections. Henry Gistover, executive 
vice-president; Veronica Kryzan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Lester Scarborough, 
Jr., recording secretary, will serve in the 
other top offices. 

Named trustees were Michael Jurcenko, 
Nolan Oliver, Gertrude Skrentny, Oliver 
Blidgen and Albert Melton. 

Willie Williams will serve as director 
of the Campbell Division and Josephine 
Lamprinos as division secretary. Irene 
Brubaker was named director of the Chi- 
cago Area Division, while Gus Clark Jr. 
was elected division secretary. In the 
Blue Island Division, James Moore will 
serve as director and Henry Fuller as 
secretary. 

The elected officers were installed Sun- 
day, June 25, at the local’s general coun- 
cil meeting at union headquarters. 





12-0 Vote for 

‘ , @ ” + 
1064’ in Michigan 

DETROIT, Mich.—Local 1064 won a 
unanimous victory in an NLRB elec- 
tion at the Kelsey Hayes plant cafe- 
teria in Romulus, Mich., a newly- 
opened subsidiary of Buddy’s Food 
Services Inc., Gen’l Sec. Paul Domeny 
reported. 

The election results were 12 votes for 
Local 1064 and none for Local 234 of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Un- 
nion. Two eligible voters did not cast 
ballots. 

Hazel Scheid, a cafeteria employee, 
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J. H. Fester, president of Gadsden Lecal 506 (r.), serves as dimmer host for 
visiting Iranian labor leaders. 


Ala. RWDSU Host to Iranians 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Local 506 played host 
to a group of Iranian labor leaders tour- 
ing -Gadsden, Alabama Council Org. J. 
H.- Foster reported. 

The Iranian unionists visited Borden's 
Ice Cream Co., the W. T. Grant store 
and the American Bakery Co. plant, all 
under contract to the local. 

“We went over a number of contracts, 
explaining collective bargaining, griev- 
ance procedure, wage scales and fringe 
benefits,” Foster said. : 

The, Iranian unionists also visited the 
steelworkers union and celebrated the 
Moslem religious holiday, similar to 
Christmas, while in Gadsden. 

“We watched them enjoying water- 





Pres. Lock Parker (second from L) burns the mortgage with 
help of local officers Lee Ray (1.) Rebbie Mae Riddick and 
District 65 Vice-Pres. Al Bernknopf. 


As Suffolk, Va. 
Burned Hdas. Mortgage 


SUFFOLK, Va.—The 20-year-old dream of Local 26 be- 
came reality June 4 when the local burned its mortgage and 
became the owner of its union hall here. More than 800 mem- 
bers of the local and their guests attended the ceremonies, 
filling the auditorium’s 700 seats and all the standing room. 


Lock Parker, president of the local, told the guests at 
the mortgage-burning that the union was celebrating one 


of its,greatest achievements. 


“We have made a dream we had over two decades ago 
come true,” he said. “We have a place that makes it possible 
to do many things for the well-being of our members, our 


families and our community.” 


Local 26 represents 1,700 workers at Planters Nut & 
‘Chocolate Co. and 700 workers at other peanut processing 


plants in the area. 
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melon,” Foster said, “and discovered to 
our surprise that watefmélon is one of 
Iran's favorite foods.” 

The Iranian labor group included Gho- 
lam-Ali Karmkhani, assistant to the lead- 
er of the Silo Workers Union; Issa Ed- 
risis, general secretary of the Indepen- 
dent Union of Chit-Sazj; Haidar Saebi, 
general secretary of the Ray Cement 
Workers Union; Mohammed Hussein Ab- 
bas Mirzai, labor representative to the 
Iranian Supreme Board: of Labor; Sey- 
ed Hassan Mojdeh-Baksh, secretary of 
the Kahrizak Sugar Plant Workers Un- 
ion; and Malek M. Sahami. Eugene Sul- 
livan was the American liaison with the 
group. 


Local 


Front of Local 26’s union hall has been modernized since the 
local bought the building in 1952. The building, then a hotel, 
now has union offices and 700-seat auditorium. 


The South 





$1.42 Pay Floor Won 
In First Miami Pact 


MIAMI, Fla.—Local 885 has signed a first contract for 24 employees 
of the Lock Joint Pipe Co. here, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. 
The workers received a 7 cents-an-hour wage increase retroactive to 
Feb. 6, the day the NLRB certified the union, in addition to a genera! 10- 


cent raise the company gave while nego- 
tiations were in progress last December. 

“The minimum wage is now $1.42 an 
hour with a high of $1.82 for main- 
tenance men,” Bush said: 

The workers also won arbitration of 
grievances, a dues check-off, a seventh 
paid holiday, a five-day 40-hour week 
with ~a-half after eight hours 
and after 40 hours a week and for all 
Saturday , double time for Sunday 
work, jury duty pay, a 15-minute daily 
rest break and hiring. through the un- 
ion employment office. 

Roy Souter, a Local 885 member who 
once worked at Lock Joint, provided the 
lead for the union’s campaign by bring- 
ing three employees to the: union hall 
last fall, . ‘ 

“By Christmas the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the workers had joined the 
union and a petition was filed with the 
NLRB Dec. 22,” Bush said.! “During an 
NLRB hearing Jan. 16 thé’ company 


agreed: toa consent election; which was 
held Jan. 26; The election fesults show- 
ed the union the winner by a-score of 11 
to 7.” ; 
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The contract settlement was reached 
late in May with the help of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


Shop steward Jessie Gay, assistant 
steward Ernest Holland, Alphonso Holm- 
es, Int’l. Rep. Danny Klein and Bush 
negotiated for.the Local 885 members. 


Lock Joint manufactures and distribu- 
tes cement sewer pipe. j 


AFL-CIO Aids Drive 
Among Salesmen 
Of Merita Bakery 


FLORENCE, 8. C-——The AFL-CIO re- 
gional office has temporarily assigned 
Org. Ray Schnell te assist the RWDSU 
in its drive to bring all Merita Bakery 
routemen in the Carolinas under a single 
contract, Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold re- 
ported. ' , 


Schnell will take part in the union’s 
campaign here, where the union is work- 
ing to sign up a majority of the 23 non- 
union salesmen. Forty other unorganized 
routemen work out of nine sub-stations 
throughout the state. 


The drive began several months ago 
when a group of RWDSU routemen were 
transferred from Wilmington, N. C., to 
Florence. The contrast in commission 
rates and working conditions between the 
RWDSU members and the unorganized 
Merita employees was a made-to-order 
organizing tool, and the union men got 
right to work signing up the unorganized. 


Lebold said that as of July 1 RWDSU 
salesmen receive a 4 percent commis- 
sion increase and organized retail clerks 
a $3.50 weekly boost. 


“The others,” Lebold said, “the non- 
union men, will receive no adjustment.” 


Merita is the southern division of the 
American Baking Co. A number of rank- 
and-file RWDSU members have partici- 
pated in the Merita drive along with 
Int’l Reps. R. W. Parker and Larry Lar- 
sen and Lebold. . 


Offer Improved’ 
At Big N.C. Dairy 


DURHAM, N.C.—Local 1035 is mak- 
ing progress for the first time in its 
contract talks with Long Meadow Farms, 
the largest dairy in this area, Reg. Dir. 
Irving Lebold reported. 


“When we met with the company June 
15, it made an improved offer,” Le- 
bold said. “Long Meadow offered a 31% 
percent increase for plant employees and 
@ flat 11 percent commission rate for 
retail route salesmen—who have been 
getting 11 percent on milk but five or 
six percent commission on butter and 
eggs. They also offered a new incentive 
plan and some minor improvements. 


“The reaction of the members is that 
we're making progress for the first time 
and we're now in the area of a potential 
agreement,” he said. “If the company of- 
fers additional improvements, an agree- 
ment may be reached soon.” 


Lebold said that the next bargaining 
session had been set, for June 29, at The 
Record’s presstime, in the Washington- 
Duke Hotel here. 


The loes§ aipresents 80 Long Meadow 
employees. 
e7 
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Guildwood Inn Strike Solid | 


In. 7th- Week. in. Sarnia 


SARNIA, Ont.—Thirty-two members of Local 448 are holding firm 
as their strike against the Guildwood Inn began its seventh week. On- 


tario Sup. Hugh Buchanan reports: 


“The status quo remains, the picketline is on and it’ll be on until the com- 


pany makes a reasonable offer.” 


Buchanan also said that the union met with the inn’s management June 23 
under the auspices of Reeve Jim Corbett of Point Edward, a Sarnia suburb. 

“After much negotiating the company made an offer for the first time since 
the strike started,” Buchanan said. “We indicated it was probably unacceptable, 
which was the case. The union members turned it down at a meeting on Sun- 


day, June 25.” 


The Guildwood employees struck the hotel May 11 after the management 
had stalled contract talks and conciliation procedure for more than a@ year. A 
conciliation board majority had recommended .a three-year agreement retro- 
active to Jan. 1, but the Guildwood management turned down the recommenda- 
tion, and tried to bust the union, provoking the walk-out. 








os 


Int’] Rep. Don Collins is in charge of the strike. 


Union members hold open-air meeti 
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are high despite injunction limiting picketing. 


New Party Seen Catching 
Interest of Younger Voters 


MONTREAL (CPA)—The New Party caught the imagination of young- 
er voters in last year’s federal by-elections, according to a Carleton Uni- 


versity professor. 


In a report to the Conference of Learned Societies here, Prof. Pauline 


Jewett said she made a survey of the 
two Ontario constituencies and discov- 
ered that about 80 percent of the voters 
between 21 and 30 years of age support- 
ed New Party candidate Walter Pitman 
in Peterborough. 


Even in Niagara Falls, where the New 
Party ran third with 23.4 percent of the 
vote, its candidate, Ed Michelson, won 
support from nearly 40 percent of the 








RSS gM a ca cae e re C RRRERES : 
Conciliation Due 
In Toronto 


At Bread Firms 


TORONTO, Ont.—Conciliation pro- 
ceedings will begin early next month 
for 450 members of Local 461 seeking 
new contracts with Canada Bread and 
with Weston’s Bakery. 

The Ontario Labor Relations Depart- 
ment is expected to start conciliation 
services early in July to resolve the 
stalemate between Canada Bread and 
250 plant and distribution employees 
across the province. 

Conciliation for Weston’s and 200 
employees is expected to begin about 
the same time. 

Int'l Reps. Al Gleason and George 
Spaxman will head the union repres- 
ehtatives at the conciliation hearings. 
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ng near the struck hotel. Their spirits 





voters under 30 years of age. 
In the next age group, between 31 and 
40, Pitman won 61 percent of the yote. 


Prof. Jewett said she was struck by 
the wide attractiveness of the New Party 


in Peterborough. In her survey she ask- 
ed why the voters picked Pitman. From 
all groups, but particularly from the 
younger voters, she was told that the 
New Party stood for a strong and inde- 
pendent Canada that would be a world 
leader in social legislation. 


Pitman’s campaign, she said, caught 
the imagination of the younger voters 
without alarming the more conservative 
groups in the community. He polled well 
in every area of the riding. In rural 
Peterborough county, Pitman received 
42.3 percent of the vote compared to 
the Conservatives’ 38.2 percent and the 
Liberals’ 19.5. In the city, he got 47.1 
percent of the vote. Even in the most 
fashionable ward in Peterborough Pit- 
man received 36 percent of the votes cast. 


In Niagara Falls a vigorous campaign 
by Liberal Judy Lamarsh pushed the 
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Local 448 member Anna Astolphi gets assistance from her grandson on 
the union's picketline at Guildwood Inn in Sarnia. 





Strikers keep the union banner high. The line is on the march from 7 
every morning to midnight at five Guildwood entrances. 


HAMILTON, Ont.—Ten members of Local 414 have struck Garvin’s Hard- 
ware, a retail and wholesale hardware store here, for a first union contract, 
Ont. Sup. Hugh Buchanan reported. 

“They're holding pretty solid and Local 414 is backing them 100 percent,” 
Buchanan said. 

Since the workers were organized and the local was certified by the Ontario 
Labor Relations Board last June, Garvin’s management has stalled all attempts 
to conclude a contract. 

“The workers finally decided action was necessary,” Buchanan said. 

“Management attempted to write in clauses that would, in our opinion, 
completely destroy the grievance procedure and would subject the union to suits 
for damage under arbitration procedure,” he said. He pointed out that arbitra- 
tion of damages is a new anti-union technique first used against a local of the 





Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union recently. 
Int’l Rep. George Spaxman is in charge of the walkout. 
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Sask. ‘Best’ : in Labor Matters 


MONTREAL (CPA)—Saskatchewan is 
the only Canadian province where the 
principles of labor apply fully in union- 
management relations, according to Prof. 
Roger Chartier of Laval University. 


Speaking here at the Conference of 
Learned Societies, he defined four rules 
that put those principles into effect: 


1. There should be as few restrictions 
as possible on what constitutes a “dis- 
pute” or a “working condition.” 


2. Government conciliation should be 
optional. 


3. Where compulsory conciliation does 
exist, it should be short and to the 
point. 

4. Conciliation should be an “educa- 
tive” as well as “preventive” process, with 
opportunity for inquiry into new collec- 
tive bargaining content and techniques, 
gathering of relevant information, and 


i) 


“dispassionate discussions” among union, 
management, government and university 
people. 


“In Canada,” he said, “those rules are 
applied only in Saskatchewan. 


“Everywhere else, the parties are not 
allowed to enter into an agreement on 
certain matters. They are compelled to 
use government conciliation machinery 
exactly as determined by statute; no 
alternatives are set forth. 9 


Legislators outside of Saskatchewan, 
said Prof. Chartier, have been led by fear 
rather than freedom in the field of in- 
dustrial conciliation of disputes. “The 
strike. is a fundamental -ingredient of 
the collective bargaining process .. . 
without it the union would be put from 
the start at such a disadvantage that well 
balanced, genuine collective bargaining 
could not be possible.” 
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Js: a: *.°9: Nen this Genera!’ Council met 
in Atlantic City, an entirely different atmosphere 
prevailed in the ranks of our union and, indeed, 
throughout the labor movement. Our union, like 
other labor organizations in the United States 
and Canada, had just been through a year of 
Sharp struggle against union-busting forces gen - 
erated by the passage of Landrum-Griffin. You 
will recall that I reported on the strikes which 
had taken place in the RWDSU and in other 
unions. 


At that meeting we heard reports from Canadian 
Director George Barlow and International Representa- 
tive Harris B. Hodgins on a lockout which was then in 
progress at three large warehouses in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Then and there the members of this Gen- 
eral Council took action to indicate their support of 
their striking brothers and sisters in far off Vancouver. 
Several thousand dollars in strike aid was pledged at 
that meeting. 


I think it is appropriate for me to begin this report 
of the events of the past year by telling you of the out- 
come of that strike. On July 19, after two months on 
the picket line, the three @mployers finally settled. In 
original demands, as well as strengthening contract 
language to make it an even better agreement than 
before. 


It was the workers’ unity and determination which 
brought them victory. And, contributing enormously to 
their morale, was the knowledge that they were being 
backed by a united and determined International 
union, 

There was other welcome news in the weeks that 
followed last year’s Council meeting. Local 1199, which 
had faced another strike situation in the voluntary 
hospitals in New York City was successful in winning a 
five-year peace plan. While this plan fell short of the 
workers’ demand for union security provisions, the set- 
tlement provided a basis for effective representation of 
the workers and for continued organizing among these 
exploited people. A key role in the negotiations which 
led“o this settlement was played by David Livingston, 
President of District 65, who worked closely with Mayor 
W-: ner in mediating the dispute. Since the settlement, 
Local 1199 has made steady progress in organizing the 
unorganized workers, most recently by organizing Jew- 
ish Chronic Disease Hospital, the largest hospital of its 
kind in the country, with 600 employees. 

Other organizational gains were scored in August, 
when Local 676 signed a contract covering several 
hundred workers at the huge Salmon office buildings 
in New York. Our northern Ontario campaign tripled 
the size of our local in that area. A couple of months 
later, we won two important elections, one at the First 
National Supermarket chain in Vermont and the other 
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among Merita Bakery employees in North Carolina. 


In the months that followed, we continued our or- 
ganizing efforts with some success in various parts of 
the United States and Canada. I should point out at 
this time that our opportunities for a really important 
break-through among retail food employees in Alabama 
have been hampered to a great degree by the interven- 
tion of the Retail Clerks International Association. This 
union, which has failed to make even an attempt to 
organize these workers over many years, has intervened 
whérever our organizers appear on the scene. In sev- 
eral instances, back-door contracts with the employer 
have been signed shortly after RWDSU leaflets were 
distributed. Nevertheless, we are going ahead with our 
campaign to organize these workers in conjunction with 
the Meat Cutters who are participating with us in the 
campaign. I am sure that Frank Parker will have more 
to say on this subject in his report. 


Macy Strike Narrowly Averted 


Earlier this year, a strike of 8,000 or our members 
in New York City was narrowly averted when R. H. 
Macy’s Department Store finally came through with an 
acceptable offer at the last possible moment. The settle- 
ment achieved by Local 1-8 was a good one. It provided 
a $5.00 wage increase over the two years of the con- 
tract, a total of $6.00 increase in minimum starting 
rates, an increase in pensions from $35.00 to $50.00 a 
month and other important improvements. One out- 
standing gain was contract language which provides 
protection for Macy employees against the effects of 
automation. Under this provision, workers are re-train- 
ed for new jobs at company expense and at full pay. 
This provision was hailed by “Business Week” maga- 
zine as a remarkable step forward. 


I was privileged to participate with the officers and 
members of Local 1-5 in the strike preparations, in the 
giant demonstration held outside the Macy store, and 
in the final negotiations which narrowly averted a 
strike. I think it is a tribute to the Macy workers them- 
selves and to the relationships which Local 1-S and the 
RWDSU have developed that the entire labor move- 
ment of New York City pledged full support to the 
strike. The sight of more than ten thousands union 
members demonstrating outside the store may well have 
influenced management to produce an acceptable offer. 


I am sure that during the discussion on Secretary- 
Treasurer Al Heaps’ organization report, we will hear 
considerably more about the major issues confronting 
our union in the fields of organizing and collective bar- 
gaining. I would, however, like to make this one point: 
At the time of our November Board meeting, a few 
days after John F. Kennedy had been elected Presi- 
dent, we anticipated that the election results might 
produce a substantial change in the political climate 
of the United States. I believe that we are beginning 
to see this change taking place. President Kennedy’s 
appointments to the NLRB have alreedy shifted the 
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balance from the conservatives to the liberals on the 
Board. 


While Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin are still 
on the books, the individuals appointed to the govern- 
ment bodies which carry out the provisions of these 
laws often determine the way the laws are enforced. 
It may take some time for the change at the top of 
the NLRB to be reflected in regional NLRB offices, 
but we have already seen some improvement. 


I believe that as time goes on we will see a change 
in administrative policy which reverses the biased in- 
terpretations of the Eisenhower appointees, which so 
effectively tied our hands, 

At the present moment, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education under the Chairman- 
ship of Congressman Roman Pucinski is conducting 
hearings in an effort to determine the extent of the 
abuses of Taft-Hartley which have been hampering 
labor’s organizational efforts. 


Congressman Pucinski is a personal friend of Vice 
President Henry Anderson and a good friend of our 
union. He told me recently in Chicago that he was 
shocked at some of the evidence being presented to 
his committee which points up the role the NLRB 
played in defeating the legitimate desires of workers 
to be organized. The most effective weapons used by 
the Board were procrastination and delay. This, cou- 
pled with their interpretation of the employer’s right 
to free speech, made it almost impossible to win in 
any sizable unit. 

One of the most shocking weapons used by employ- 
ers against unions is the deliberate provocation of race 
hatred. An Arkansas attorney appearing before the 
Pucinski Committee cited employers in his state who 
told werkers they would lose their jobs to Negroes and 
would be foreed into “social mixing” if the union won 
bargaining rights. This attorney pointed out that the 
NLRB “has the power to outlaw this kind of dirty la- 
bor relations weapon and, in the light of the difficul- 
ties faced by the South today, it is not . minute too 
soon.” 

I am confidcnt that with continued pressure from 
the labor movement, the Kennedy Administration will 
take the necessary steps to improve the functioning 
of the NLRB. We will be able to get quicker elections. 
We will be able to have our unfair labor practice charg- 
es processed more rapidly. And, I believe there will be 
a@ more equitable interpretation of the sc-called free- 
dom of speech section which will tend to restrain em- 
ployers or their agents from threatening and intimi- 
dating their employees. 

It is important that every International Represen- 
tative and local wnion officer is aware of this change 
in the climate and of the opportunities it offers for 
stepping up the pace of our organizing efforts. The In- 
ternational union continues to stand ready to partici- 
pate in joint efforts with our local unions to organize 
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the unorganizéd workers in both the United States and 


Canada. 
“7 _ 7 


In the United States, a recent event, if it is properly 
utilized, can be the greatest organizing weapon in the 
past twenty years. I am referring to the passage of 
the new minimum wage bill. This was a tremendous 
victory for the labor movement—even though those 
who will derive the greatest benefit from it are the un- 
organized workers of America. 


It is worthwhile to review a little of the history of 
minimum wage legislation in the United States in or- 
der to appreciate what was accomplished this year so 
that we can make the most effective use of it in the 
period ahead. 


When minimum wage legislation was first enacted 
in 1938, it excluded retail employees and the workers 
in a number of other industries from coverage. The 
minimum wage then was only 26c an hour, although 
the original bill provided step-ups to 40c an hour. The 
next big change in the law came in 1949 when the 
minimum wage was raised to 75c an hour—but more 
than a million workers who were formerly covered were 
exempted. The compromise on coverage, it was felt at 
that time, was necessary in order to win an increase 
in the minimum. The next improvement in the law 
came in 1955 when the minimum was raised to a dol- 
lar, over the threat of an Eisenhower veto. But in that 
year, the RWDSU and other unions concerned with 
coverage were asked to forego their demands for ex- 
tension in order to win the dollar minimum. We did 
so in the hope that another year or so might bring us 
the coverage we sought, 


It took a little longer than that. It took countless 
hearings by Senate and House committees and sub- 
committees. It took three mass mobilizations by our 
union and literally hundreds of lobbying sessions or- 
ganized by the AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Com- 
mittee. It took letters and telegrams and statements 
and a tremendous amount of correspondence to get 
Congress to the point where it would even consider 
amending the coverage provisions of the minimum 
wage law. 


Finally, last year we began to see daylight. The Sen- 
ate Labor Committee reported out a good bill—the Ken- 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt Bill. In the House, however, we 
were up against stiffer opposition. There we not only 
had the Republicans and their Dixiecrat allies to con- 
tend with, but we also had a House Labor Committee 
headed by Representative Phil Landrum, co-author of 
the notorious Landrum-Griffin Bill. 


The upshot was that Congress adjourned for the 
two political party conventions without having taken 
up minimum wage legislation. When Congress recon- 
vened in August, the best that we were able to get out 
of the House was the miserable Kitchin-Ayres Bill 
which provided an increase to $1.15 in the minmium 
for those already covered and extended coverage on a 
very limited basis to about a million and a half work- 
ers and provided that the newly covered employees 
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would get only a dollar an hour minimum with no 
overtime protection. Senator John F, Kennedy, who 
was leading the fight for improvements in the mini- 
mum law, consulted with the Joint Minimum Wage 
Committee as to what his strategy should be. We agreed 
that the best thing would be to postpone our cam- 
paign until this year rather than accept such a poor 
compromise as the Kitchin-Ayres Bill. This strategy 
paid off a few months ago. 


The chatice we took on postponing action on the 
minimum wage bilh until this year invoived several big 
hurdles that had to be overcome. First was the elec- 
tion of John F. Kennedy to the Presidency and you 
all know what a narrow squeak that was. The second 
was the election of a liberal majority in the House and 
continuation of the liberal majority in the Senate. 
While the House majority was narrowed. (we lost 20 
seats), we nevertheless maintained a majority. Third 
was the designation of a new Chairman for the House 
Labor Commiittee and here we were fortunate in get- 
ting Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, who has per- 
formed valiantly in the struggle for a decent minimum 
wage law. 


Despite these relatively favorable circumstances, the 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition, bolstered by the addi- 
tional 20 Republicans, was able to defeat an Adminis- 
stration-sponsored minimum wage bill in March and 
to pass the Kitchin-Ayres Bill instead. While this was 
widely regarded as a defeat for the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, it represented even more of a setback for the 
labor movement and the working people of America. 
A few weeks later, however, some of the ground that 
we had lost was made up when the Senate passed the 
Administration’s bill after defeating efforts to weaken 
it and hamstring it. Then the two bills went to joint 
conference. Thanks to Chairman Powell, a compromise 
was worked out, which, while slightly weakening the 
Senate bill, left it tremendously better than the Kitchin- 
Ayres Bill—and, in fact, even better than the Admin- 
istration bill which the House had defeated earlier. 


Both Houses of Congress overwhelmingly adopted 
the joint conference recommendations and the bill be- 
came law on May 5 when President Kennedy signed 
it in the presence of Congressional leaders and labor 
leaders, including our own Exeecutive Vice-President 
Alex Bail, who represented me on that occasion. 


As you know, the provisions of the new minimum 
wage law go into effect on Sunday, September 3, the 
day before Labor Day. At that time, the 24 million 
workers who are presently covered by the minimum 
wage law will have a new wage floor of $1.15 an hour. 
For the 3,600,000 newly-covered workers who are com- 
ing under the bill’s protection for the first time, the 
minimum wage will be $1.00 an hour. A series of step- 
ups over the next four years will bring the newly cov- 
ered workers up to $1.25 an hour with time and a half 
after 40 hours, while the presently covered workers will 
reach that figure two years earlier. 


The bare statement of the law’s provisions does not 
even begin to describe the tremendous impact it will 
have, particularly in retail. We have members of our 
union who will be getting a wage increase o: ten and 
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fifteen cents an hour come September as a result of 
the law. There are literally millions of unorganized 
workers who will be getting a wage increase because 
of the new wage-hour law. In every community through- 
out the nation, the effect of this added income will 
be felt in our economy as a much-needed shot in the 
arm. P 

The new minimum wage law represents both ‘a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to the labor movement, ‘and 
particularly to our union. It was organized labor which 
won this victory and it is up to each of us to publicize 
it, particularly among unorganized workers. I believe 
that if we do an effective job in making this story 
known, we can organize thousands of workers in our 
jurisdiction. 

I am therefore calling upon each member of this 
General Council to exert every effort between now 
and Labor Day, as well as in the months that’ follow, 
to spread the union message in your own communi- 
ties; in unorganized shops in your furisdiction* ahd 
among your own members. Let this be the statting 
point of a new organizing drive. Let us remind’ trior- 
ganized retail workers, that only because of oti tin- 
ceasing efforts are they getting this increase: ‘Remind 
them that this can be merely the beginning—that by 
joining with us they can reap much richer rewards: 


I have dealt at some length with the passage. of 
the improved minimum wage Jaw not only because. it 
is so important to our union and to the prospects for 
organizing in retail, but also because it typifies the 
change in the political climate of the United States 
since our last General Council meeting. 

We have all had reason to be proud of our Execu- 
tive Board’s unanimous decision last year to ‘support 
John F. Kennedy for the Presidency. We have had 
reason also to be gratified with the results of our’ work 
for COPE and our participation in labor’s political leg- 
islative activities. 

This is not to say that we necessarily support every- 
thing that President Kennedy has done or will do, or 
that we have given him a blank check for every as- 
pect of his domestic and foreign policies. But while we 
may be critical of one or another decision of the Presi- 
dent, I think we can all agree that the forces of liber- 
alism and progress have taken new hope from Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s leadership and that his presence in 
the White House is a positive force for constructive 
and effective leadership. 

However, we in the labor movement have two impor- 
tant responsibilities. One is to press the Administra- 
tion to take decisive action in the areas which: have 
so far been neglected. The most important of these is 
a long-range and far-reaching program to cope with 
unemployment. Steps must be taken—whether in the 
form of a public works program, a shorter work week 
or a combination of these and other proposals to re- 
duce the number of unemployed and to keep the econ- 
omy moving ahead at full capacity. 

The second responsibility we have is to begin work- 
ing right now to strengthen the liberal bloc in Con- 
gress in the 1962 election. We have an opportunity to 
give President. Kennedy the kind of Congressional 
backing he needs to carry out his program. A change 
of 30 to 40 seats in the House of Representatives and 
maintenance of the Democratic majority in the Senate 
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an produce decisive results in the kind of legislation 
comes out of Congress. It is for these reasons 
Ghat we are again stressing the importance of full par- 
ticipation in the RWDSU’s COPE campaign, 


The Republican party is already actively engaged in 
fits 1962 Congressional campaign, In fact, Senator Gold- 
water and Mr. Nixon seem to be actively running for 
the nomination in 1964, General Eisenhower has re- 
entered the political arena and is sounding the keynote 
for Republican attacks on the Kennedy Administration. 


With the Republicans operating in full swing, we 
must be prepared right now to embark on our own 
campaign. There are also important local and state 
elections that -will-be held this year. In New York, for 
example, we have a critical mayoralty election. In order 
to coordinate the efforts of our local unions on behalf 
of COPE, I intend to appoint a permanent RWDSU 
Poltical Action Committee whose names will be reported 
to you at this Council meeting. I urge every local un- 
fon which does not already have a COPE committee 
to set one up as soon as possible and to send us the 
names of the committee officers so that we can coor- 
dinate COPE activities among our local unions. 


I am pleased to be able to report that our union con- 
ducted a very effective COPE drive in 1960. It is gra- 
tifying that our members responded in such fashion 
that once again we exceeded 100% of our COPE quota. 


I have been informed by James L, McDevitt, Na- 
tional Director of AFL-CIO COPE, that our union will 
receive an honor award for this achievement. It will 
be presented to us on June 26, 1961, at a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. 


I am sure that you have been shocked and angered 
by recent events in the South. While these events were 
taking place, I was in Europe together with other mem. 
bers of the RWDSU Histadrut delegation. I can tell 
you that these events did great harm to United States 
prestige abroad and that it was a very difficult task 
to attempt to explain the reasons for these occurrences 
to Europeans whom we met. 

I hope that we have seen a turning point in the con- 
tinuing struggle for justice and equal rights for every 
American, regardless of his color, religion and national 
origin. It is indeed ironic that in this year of 1961, the 
eentennial of the beginning of the Civil War, American 
citizens who happen to be Negroes should be placed in 
@ position of having to fight a life and death struggle 
ever their fundamental rights. 


Kennedy Action Praised 


I believe that all of us who are concerned about this 
problem of civil rights are gratified at the leadership 
displayed by President Kennedy and his Administration 
in coping with this situation. It stands in sharp and 
favorable contrast to the inaction and wishy-washyness 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 


The labor movement is seriously concerned with the 
problem of civil rights—not only from a moral and so- 
sial position, but because increasing tensions and conflict 
between Negroes and whites in the South will hurt the 
cause of organized labor everywhere. The AFL-CIO also 
recognizes that the problem of civil rights exists to a 
greater or lesser degree in every part of the U.S. The 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO has requested every 
international union to establish a standing civil rights 
committee. I intend to appoint such a committee and 
will report to you during the course of this Council 
meeting. I urge every local union which does not al- 
ready have a civil rights committee to set one up as soon 
as possible and to send us the names of the committee 
officers so that we can coordinate civil rights activities 
among our local unions. , 

. * 7 

I referred a few moments ago to our RWDSU Hista- 
drut delegation. I am sure you are all aware of the fact 
that on April 24 we participated in a ceremony at Ra- 
mat Gan, Israel—the dedication of Histadrut’s Cultural 
Center which was constructed as a result of the fund 
raising drive undertaken by the RWDSU. You will re- 
call that in 1958, our Convention in Chicago unani- 
mously voted to carry on a campaign to raise $100,000 
for this Cultural Center. The campaign began the fol- 
lowing January and it culminated in a dinner held at the 
Commodore Hotel last November 13. I was privileged 
to be guest of honor at this dinner and its enormous 
success was one of the most gratifying events of my life. 


As our newspaper reported at the time, the total 
raised during our Histadrut campaign went well over 
our goal of $100,000. In fact, it reached a total of 
$115,000. 

This remarkable showing is a tribute to the officers 
who actively led the campaign, my associates Al Heaps 
and Jack Paley, and to our local officers and members 
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Executive Board and General Council and, indeed, for 
thousands of our members’to visit Israel at some time 


and see for themselves what is being accomplished 
there. 
° . * 

A few weeks ago we received the welcome news from 
Birmingham, Alabama that two of our members were 
freed of charges of bombing a scab’s house during the 
Perfection Mattress strike. Thus was lifted a threat 
which had hung over these two men for more than two 
years as a result of a completely false effort to frame 
them. Alabama law provides severe penalties up to and 
including the death sentence for conviction on a bomb- 
ing charge. The two strike leaders, John Richardson 
and Alex White, were accused of throwing a so-called 
bomb into the yard of a scab. No one was hurt. No 
property was damaged. Nevertheless, Alex White was 
found guilty and sentenced to ten years imprisonment 
although he was nowhere near the scene of*this alleged 
crime. John Richardson faced the possibility of a sim- 
ilar sentence. However, the state’s highest court re- 
versed White's conviction and, rather than bring its 


flimsy frame-up into court a second time, the prosecu- 
tion simply dropped the indictment. 


I believe we all have reason to be gratified with this 
result and to take pride in the fact that the local union, 
backed by the International, fought this case through 
to a successful conclusion. 


However, this victory was a very costly one. The local 
union incurred expenses of more than $20,000 in con- 
nection with the legal defense of these two members. 
This small local cannot possibly raise this kind of mon- 
ey on its own and will therefore need financial assist- 
ance from every section of our International union. I 
am urging all of you to respond generously to the ap- 
peal for funds which will undoubtedly be made on be- 
half of our Alabama Joint Council during the course 
of this meeting and to take this request back to your 
respective local unions for action. 


New Legislative Representative 


I would like to bring to your attention several other 
events which have taken place since our last General 
Council meeting. As reported in The Record, our Wash- 
ington Representative, Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, left 
that position in order to accept a position on the staff 
of the national AFL-CIO legislative department. While 
we regretted the loss of his services, we were very 


pleased to know that Mr. Meiklejohn would continue to 
be available to us for consultation on legislative mat- 
ters. Because of the heavy pressure of legislative ac- 
tivities in connection with the minimum wage cam- 
paign, we undertook to replace Kenneth Meiklejohn as 
quickly as possible. We therefore engaged the services 
of Elizabeth Hawes Daniel as our Washington Legisla- 
tive Representative and we have found her to be an 


able and effective representative for the RWDSU in the 
nation’s capital. 


Mrs. Daniel will be keeping us informed of legislative 
developments in Washington through contact with the 
International office as well as through articles which 
will appear from time to time in The Record. 


Educational Conference Under Way 


In accordance with a decision of the General Council 
last year, we have undertaken a program of educational 
conferences for various sections of our union. Executive 
Vice-President Alex Bail has been in overall charge of 
arrangements for these weekend institutes, with the 
assistance of Editor Max Steinbock and the cooperation 
of the staff of the AFL-CIO Education Department who 
prepared material and helped us obtain instructors. 
Two conferences have been held thus far, the first in 
Boston for the New England locals during March and 
the second in Dearborn, Michigan for our Midwest lo- 
cals in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and West Virginia. We have had excellent reports from 
the delegates to these conferences and numerous re- 
quests for additional programs of the same kind. Plans 
are already underway for weekend institutes to be held 
during the fall in Birmingham, Alabama; Chicago, Il- 
linois; and the metropolitan New York area. Our Cana- 
dian locals also plan to set up a similar program with 
the help of the Canadian Labor Congress. 


One of the subjects discussed at these educational 
programs was pension and welfare programs. The del- 
egates displayed a great deal of interest in these sub- 
jects, particularly with regard to the establishment of 
the RWDSU multi-group insurance plan. This multi- 
group plan was projected to the Executive Board at its 
meeting last November. It is based on a similar program 
established by the United Auto Workers and the Textile 
Workers Union within the last few years in order to 
provide maximum benefits at minimum cost for mem- 
bers of smaller locals and workers in a variety of shops. 


The RWDSU has received bids from several insurance 
companies which are willing to provide this type of 
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coverage. The savings are realized in several ways: 
first, the premium cost is usually lower because of vol- 
ume discount. Secondly, there is a uniform retention 
rate which can result in increased dividends. And, third, 
brokerage is held to a maximum of 1% which results 
in additional savings. 

The multi-group plan is set up so that a local union 
or a welfare plan can purchase exactly the type of in- 
surance and health coverage that it needs and can af- 
ford. Each such welfare plan remains a separate entity 
within the multi-group plan and premiums are paid 
directly to the insurance company. A number of 
RWDSU locals have already enrolled in this program, 
and the RWDSU Southeast Health and Welfare Plan 
and several others are considering participation. 

Every local union has received a questionnaire on 
its welfare program in order to help determine whether 
savings can be affected through enrollment in the 
RWDSU multi-group plan. 

Eventually we hope that it may be possible to set 
up a self-insurance program so that the members of 
the RWDSU can enjoy still greater protection at 
even lower cost. In tne meantime, however, I believe 
that this RWDSU multi-group plan represents an im- 
portant step forward for our members. I hope that each 
of you will give it careful consideration and will avail 
yourselves of the expert counsel-and guidance now be- 
ing provided through the International union. 


As you know, we have been conducting an audit of 
our local unions over the past year. The purpose of this 
audit is to determine actual membership of our local 
unions and to clear up any discrepancies that may exist 
between these figures and the amount paid in per 
capita and initiation fees to the International union. 


Where discrepancies dc exist, we are calling in of- 
ficers of the local involved to straighten out such dis- 
crepancies and to insure that the International gets full 
per capita payment and initiation fees for every 
RWDSU member. This is a continuing program which 
will assume increasing importance in the months ahead 
as we come nearer to the Convention period. Another 
subsidiary purpose of the auditing program is to help 
our locals, particularly the smaller ones, to set up their 
books in an efficient and business-like manner. It can 
also help our local unions in complying with the report- 
ing provisions of the Lendrum-Griffin Act and other 
legislation of this kind. 


In March 1958, we concluded an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. This agreement established lines of 
jurisdiction and pledged both unions to joint efforts in 
organizing unorganized workers. As a result of this 
agreement, we embarked on several organizing cam- 
paigns which had been discussed at prior General 
Council and Executive Board meetings. 


The agreement ran for three years and was due to 
expire in March of this year. When the subject of its 
renewal came up, the officers of the Meat Cutters 
proposed that we expand the talks to include the pos- 
sibility of a merger of the two International unions. 
Several meetings have been held at which we have dis- 
cussed not only our jurisdictional agreement but the 
possibility of undertaking an expanded program of joint 
organizing. We have also explored the possibility of 
eventual merger. This is in keeping with our policy of 
meeting with any union in discussions designed to pro- 
mote greater unity and strength for the workers we 
represent. I want to make it clear right now that we 
are still in the preliminary stages of such discussion 
and that even at this stage we see many serious obstacles 
to a merger between our two organizations. But I be- 
lieve that it is my responsibility to keep the General 
Council informed of developments in this area. During 
the discussion on the organizing report there will be an 
opportunity for General Council members to express 
their opinion on these proposals as well as on the pro- 
posed revisions in our jurisdictional agreement with the 
Meat Cutters. 

s a s 

This will be the last General Council meeting until 
1963. As you know, our Convention will take place next 
May, and we will therefore not have a General Council 
meeting in 1962. I for one am looking forward to the 
next Convention which promises to be an historic one 
in many ways. The 1962 Convention will be the Silver 
Anniversary of our International union, marking a 
quarter century since it was established in 1937. 

As we look back, we can see that we have failed to do 
many things that we should have done, that we have 
overlooked opportunities and failed to take full ad- 
vantages of favorable circumstances to build and 
strengthen our organization. But I believe that the same 
can be said of any organization involving human beings 
from the smallest to the largest. And, on the credit side 
of the ledger, we can point with pride to many positive 
accomplishments. We have built a strong, united or- 
ganization. We have made positive contributions for the 
welfare of our members. We have played a role in 
building the American labor movement and in further- 
ing the economic and social progress of our nation. 

Within our own union, we have increased the services 
of the RWDSU to its members. We now have a full- 
time functioning representative in Washington. We 
have begun a stepped-up educational program. We have 
established a new insurance program through which 
we expect to provide the greatest possible benefits for 


powerful, democratic international union. 

It is, because next year’s Convention will be a mile- 
stone in the history of our union that I am calling upon 
every one of you—my fellow officers, our Executive 


members and you members of the General Coun- 

put in some extra effort between now and next 

Let us come to the Convention with a union that 
been strengthened numerically, financially and 

. Let us show the world an RWDSU that has 
fulfilled its promise to its members, to the labor move- 
ment and to the community. I believe that the Con- 


oné you will long remember. 
To you, the outgoing General Council of the RWDSU, 


movement of the free world. On behalf of all of our 
members, my sincerest thanks. — 


Two Indian braves perform a hunting dance at pow-wow attended by RWDSUers, during bus 
teur held after Council session. 


Adelaide Kraemer of District 65 poses with two Indian girls during General C 
dian village near Montreal. 


From St. Catharines lock, visiting RWDSU Geferal Council members saw ship on its trip down- 


river through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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Walter P. Reuther (back to camera, right) urges women unionists te fight for equal rights at Washington conference organized by AFL-CIO unions. 


WASHINGTON—Union women were strongly urged “to develop more 
leadership in the labor movement and get the other big voluntary wo- 
men’s organizations to help them achieve their goals” by Mrs. Angela 
Meyer, herself a potent leader in the social welfare field. 

Mrs. Meyer addressed a group of some 150 women from various unions at 
a meeting on “The Problems of Working Women” called by the AFL-CIO’s In- 
dustrial Union Department. The sessions were marked by numerous speeches tak- 
ing the position that women in America have been pushed into a secondary role— 
even in the labor movement—and that they ought to do something about it. 

Six RWDSUers were among the 150 lady unionists. They were Lena Thomas 
and Ophelia Smith of Local 147 in New York; Grace Foster and Paula Smith of 
Local 256 in Cincinnati; Renee Cohen of District 65, New York; and Elizabeth 
Hawes Daniel, RWDSU legislative representative in Washington. All the RWDSU 
delegates occupy responsible leadership posts in their respective local unions. 

Keynote of the conference was sounded by IUD President Walter P. Reuther, 
who told the opening session that even in this day and age there are still many 
men in management who have 18th century ideas about women working. 

“There is a kind of toleration of women in industry,” he said. “Women should 
not be merely tolerated. They should be given equal opportunities and equal pay 
for the same work done by men. Women are victimized by all kinds of employ- 
ment discrimination.” 

Pointing out that unemployment is still shockingly high and that more than 
40,000,000 new jobs will be needed in the next ten years, Reuther added: 

“Unemployment is doubly serious for women. And it is triply serious for a 
Negro woman. Women have a higher ratio of unemployment. There are still many 
jobs, many skills, many professions barred to women. Millions of women are de- 
nied job opportunities at the level of their capacities.” 

Mrs. Meyer minced no words in her contention that women workers are not 
getting a fair break. Declaring that job shortages, the growth of automation and 
general indifference mean that women will be the hardest hit, Mrs. Meyer urged 
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RWDSU delegates at IUD women’s conference included, from left, Lena 
Thomas, Ophelia Smith, Grace Foster, Renee Cohen, Paula Smith and 
Legislative Rep. Elizabeth H. Daniel. 


organized women to “fight for progress.” 

Specifically, she urged them: 

® To increase the unionization of women workers throughout the country. 

® To insist upon equal pay for equal work. 

® To persuade management and union leadership that there must be equality 
of opportunity for women and all minority groups for jobs and for retraining if 
the American economy is to go ahead at full steam. 





RECIPE of the MONTH 


(Editor’s Note:Periodically The Record brings you choice re- 
cipes from some of the finest union chefs in the country.) 

Why not top off your next dinner party with a very special 
dessert—cheese souffle cake? 

Andrew H. Casella, head pastry chef of the Prince George 
Hotel in New York City, and a long time member of Local 6, 
Hotel and Restaurant & Bartenders Union, suggests you try this 
tempting recipe, but cautions that it will take time to prepare. 
He adds, “Pastry baking is really an art and the end result is 
worth the patience.” 

Following is his recipe for cheese souffle cake: 

CHEESE SOUFFLE CAKE 

1 pound pot cheese 14 teaspoon vanilla 

4 pound sugar \%4 teaspoon nutmeg 
ounces butter Y% teaspoon salt 
ounces cornstarch rind of 1 lemon, finely grated 
pint light cream % pound cookies dough (% 
egg yolks grapenuts may be substituted) 
egg whites 


ot PS Do Wwe 


TOPPING 

l’quart fresh strawberries 1 cup apricot jam 

Line a 10” in diameter, 1” deep cake pan with cookie dough 
rolled to a 14” thickness. Bake in a 250 deegree oven for approx- 
imately 15 minutes, or until dough is about half baked. Set aside to 
cool. (If grapenuts are substituted, merely line the pan until covered; 
the grapenuts need not be baked.) 

Cream together cheese, cornstarch and butter, add egg yolk, 
cream, lemon rind, salt, vanilla and nutmeg, mix until blended. Beat 
egg whites separately until the meringue forms in stiff peaks. Fold 
meringue into cheese batter slowly; do not overmix. Pour the in- 
gredients into the lined cake pan and bake in a 250 degree oven for 
1 hour and 20 minutes. Remove from oven and allow to cool before 
removing cake from pan. . - 

Meanwhile bring 1 cup of apricot jam to a boil. Cover the cake 
with the strawberries and while the apricot jam is still hot glaze 
the top of the strawberries lightly using a pastry brush. This recipe 
serves 10. 














Crochet Pattern — Free 


A CHARMING ADDITION to any bedroom, whether traditional 
or contemporary, is this crocheted spread in a lovely “Lancas- 
ter” design. Popcorn stitch and clusters combine to form the 
delicate floral pattern and an extra-added touch of prettiness is 
the twisted fringe. Free instructions are yours if you'll send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Needlework Department 
of The Record, 132 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. Ask for 
CROCHETED SPREAD, Leaflet No. A-109. 
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Warns of Danger in 
Generic Named Drugs 


To the Editor: 

I read the article by Sidney Margolius, 
“How to Buy $60 Worth of Drugs and 
Vitamins for $35,” in the June 18 issue 
of The Record. His point was that there 
are generic named items cheaper in price 
than brand named products. Are they 
any good? The fact that various com- 
panies claim their generic products are 
NF (National Formulary) or USP ‘(Unit- 
ed States Pharmacopoeia) does not ar- 
gue for their effectiveness. 

It is difficult for agencies checking 
label statements to keep up with these 
small manufacturers, mail order houses, 
etc. The agencies cannot check all these 
generic named products to the same de- 
gree which would equal that of a brand 
name. 

Pick up a professional journal, or ask 
about court cases where generic products 
have been proven worthless. 

If your child is sick, you want some- 
thing that works and is safe to take. 
That is why people today and forever 
will buy the brand name. They have faith 
in that name. 

Local 1199, the Drug and Hospital Em- 
ployees Union, is working with various 
other unions to create fair price sched- 
ules on prescriptions. We in Pharmacy 
are well aware of the high price of good 
health. 

KENNETH PASETSKY 
Syosset, New York 





Some Suggestions 
On Tours Abroad 


To the Editor: 

I had a wonderful time in Europe last 
year (1960) with my husband on our 
trip with the RWDSU. Reading just now 
in our union paper about the lucky par- 
ticipants of this year’s trip, I would like 
to ask a few questions. Maybe some of 
them could be a basis for improving the 
tour schedules in the future. 

1. Why are these trips always arranged 


for the month of June? I nearly had to 
quit my job ‘(at Davega) because the 
bosses did not want to let me off in June. 
June is a very busy month in retail. I 
am sure this concerns all other members 
of our union in retail. Why not try to 
arrange such trips for the real vacation 
months of July and August? 


2. Why not extend such trips to five 
or six weeks? Not everybody wants to rush 
through the cities and countries of Eu- 
rope, hopping around and digesting noth- 
ing. Or if this is too complicated, per- 
haps arrangements can be made with the 
airlines to honor the return ticket at a 
later date on a regular return flight. The 
airlines still make plenty of money, since 
the distance in mileage to Europe is the 
same as New York to Los Angeles, while 
the official fee is double in dollars and 
cents. 

3. For a union as big as ours, there 
should be no difficulties in arranging 
more choices in going to Europe or Israel 
and letting the members have a much 
better selection in timing. Since nearly 
everyone picks a vacation in July or Au- 
gust, the chances of filling the seats on 
chartered planes are much better. Some 
organizations have at least three or four 
flights in the summer months with very 
little difference in price and more choice 
of return flights. There are many thou- 
sands of our members who have memo- 
ries of Europe or Israel or even rela- 
tives there, and who would love to take 
such an opportunity to visit them at a 
much better time of the year. 

4. There are plenty of airlines that still 
want to squeeze out some money from 
the “old” DC-7 regular flights. We do 
not absolutely need the glamour of jet 
flights. But with money and salesman- 
ship, we could still get jet flights. 

With more flights to be arranged for 
the years to come, a better chance would 
be given to a]l our members who are 
interested in spending their vacation 
time in Europe or Israel. In closing, I 
would like to say that our flight last 
year was perfect without any “buts.” We 
had a wonderful time and we are looking 
forward to the next one. 

ROSE GRUEN 
New York, N.Y. 
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Tells of Horrors 
Caused by Alcoholics 


To the Editor: 

If this letter gets printed, it must not 
have my name on it as my life would be 
in danger from someone. This is not silly, 
because I am about to reveal what hor- 
rors an alcoholic can do to his or her 
family. 

Your article on alcoholism in the June 
18 issue of The Record doesn’t even be- 
gin to tell what actual terror living with 
an alcoholic can be. One has to live with 
an alcoholic to know alcoholism’s psy- 
chotic, maniacal] seige on the folks they 
live with. One curse is that the-alcoholic 
refuses to admit that he is one, and will 
not seek the beneficial help of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

The violent ones are put in a private 
sanitarium ‘(if they have the money) or 
in a state mental hospital. These are fine 
for the psychiatric care that alcoholics 
need. But if they release these patients 
to drink and be violent again, that’s all 
wrong. Unless alcoholics are treated as 
the AA treats them, alcoholics ‘especially 
psychotic violent ones) should never be 
freed or released on their own until all 
cured of the drink desire. 

We need laws backed by the federal 
government saying that no alcoholic can 
be released from state institutions and 
hospitals unless they have been cured of 
alcoholism. In a hospital in New York 
City, a doctor told me that an alcoholic 
will never stop drinking unless cured of 
all desire for it. Yet our state hospitals 
do nothing to stop the drink curse, which 
is the core of the psychotic acts. 

To see a young child scared from being 
beaten by a crazed alcoholic; to be 
thrown out of one’s home by one’s alco- 
holic child; to have glass doors smashed 
and locks broken; to be hit by a psycho- 
tic drunk and never know a moment’s 
peace is a horrible nightmare. 

Yet state hospitals refuse to recognize 
these alcoholics and treat them for man- 
kind’s worst disease on earth. 

As it is now, it’s just a pathetic mis- 


understanding of the cruel inhuman al- 
coholic to send him out to be a danger 
to the world. We must have strong fed- 
eral government control over our state 
mental hospitals and save us from the 
diabolical frenzy and cunning of alco- 
holics. 

I just hope that our union will present 
the problem of this wide-spreading di- 
sease to Congress so our Congressmen can 
halt these mental wrecks from being set 
free to wreak havoc and untold misery 
on kin and community. 


We need a huge AA project right on 
grounds of state mental institutions. Not 
just a little office where AA’s are ham- 
pered but a separate large building 
where alcoholics should be put and treat- 
ed for their dreadful disease. It should 
be federally and not state controlled. 
Then they won’t be out in public till they 
are really cured. 

NAME WITHHELD ON REQUEST 


Says Labor Needs 
Own Party in New York 


To the Editor: 

The confusing mayoralty situation in 
New York is ready-made for organized 
labor to step in with a true labor party 
and run a candidate from our ranks. 


Mayor Robert Wagner has been of as- 
sistance to labor only when he was forc- 
ed to by his own political enemies. Louis 
Lefkowitz and the Republican ticket 
don’t care a hoot for organized labor; 
the Liberal Party’s recent endorsement 
of Wagner shows that the so-called lib- 
erals who head that party are more de- 
voted to their own advancement as a 
power group at the fringe of the Demo- 
cratic Party than to any othor objective. 


None of these three major parties con- 
sidered labor in nominating candidates; 
it is imperative that we present our own 
candidate, backed by the votes of our 
one million AFL-CIO members here in 
New York. 





LEROY STREETER 
New York, N. Y. 
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Food-Freezer Plans Hit Working Families 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


The plain-speaking new chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Paul Rand Dixon, warns 
that freezer-plan promotions are springing up 
again, and onan alarming scale. These plans 
promise to supply a freezer and all your food at 
a price as tempting as it is false—for example, 
all the food for a family of four, including pay- 
ments on the freezer itself, for less than $13 a 
week. 

What’s most dangerous is that this new resurgence 
of freezer plans seems to be aimed directly at working 
families. In Illinois, one promoter even advertised him- 
self as the “working man’s friend.” 

The “working man’s friend” proved to be a treacher- 
ous chum indeed. A group of families who were snared 
by this promotion appealed to the AFL-CIO -to warn 
others. Here’s how they were fooled: 

@ The “plan” advertised that the families would get 
their food at 51 cents a pound. But the packages were 
delivered with no weights marked. The families never 
did know how much food was delivered. 

@ The salesmen explained the freezer would cost only 
about 95 cents a month to operate. But the families say 
the electricity cost proved to be closer to $3 a month, 

@ The families were told they would save enough 
on their food over a period of two years to pay for the 
freezer. They were told they would be charged ‘“whole- 
sale” prices. “But as nearly as we can figure it,” the 
families reported, “we were paying retail prices.” 

The irony of this new development is that the pub- 
lic was warned repeatedly against exaggerated claims 
several years ago when the food plans first sprang up. 
At that time the FTC and state law-enforcement agen- 
cies finally stopped the exaggerated claims of savings, 
although not until much financial harm had been done 
to a lot of families who could least afford it. 

This reporter recently visited one family that had 
been caught in a food-freezer promotion. In its garage, 
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a large white freezer reposed empty and unused. The 
family paid a total of $900 for the freezer and was 
still paying the bank after the food plan itself had 
folded. 

The present prmotions may be even trickier. Now, 
Dixon reports, some promoters are claiming that all 
foods, not just meats, are included. The gimmick, he 
says, is that neither the salesman nor the advertising 
reveals all the costs that must be met by the monthly 
payments. 

Another frequent misrepresentation is that some pro- 
moters may say they stock and sell food when their 
sole business is selling freezers. Some promoters de- 
scribe their hot-shot salesmen as “home economists” 
with special qualifications in planning food budgets. 
Other tricks include exaggerating the guarantee, false 
promises of “free” services, and using bait advertising 
to offer a few low-priced specials while most other 
items are sold at no-bargain prices. 

One of the extra costs the freezer-plan promoters 
tend to hide is the finance charge, one investigation 
found. Often the buyer is asked to sign separate con- 
tracts—one for the freezer and the other for food sup- 
plies. The promoter generally turns over the contract 
for the freezer to a bank or finance company. The 
finance charges are then added to the cost. If the plan 
folds up, or you yourself decide it is not worthwhile, 
you must continue to pay the installments to the bank 
or finance company. 

Freezers available from regular retailers without any 
food-plan tie up are cheaper this year; in fact, some 
models are running $15 to $20 below last year’s prices. 
But can even a freezer bought at a reasonable price 
without any misrepresentation save you money on food? 

Generally the experience is that a freezer is more a 
convenience than a cost-cutter, although it can be a 
money-saver for a large family if the family really 
works at the economy possibilities. 

For example, assume you buy a 600-pound freezer for 
$300—a typical price this year. You also must pay a 
typical finance charge of about $48 on such a purchase 


on 24-month installments, a true interest rate of 15% 
a year. Here, then are the annual costs of owning and 
using this freezer: 
Lbs. Stored a Year 
600 1200 
Depreciation (15-yr. life expectancy) $23.20 $23.20 
Interest on investment at 3% ae 9.00 9.00 


Repairs, at 2% of cost ............ 6.00 6.00 
Power, at 242% per kwh .. 20.00 21.25 
Packaging, at 2c per Ib 12.00 24.00 
Annual Cost $70.20 $83.45 
Cost per lb. 11.8¢ 07c 


These figures demonstrate that: 


1. If you use a freezer only occasionally or below its 
capacity, costs cancel the potential savings. For ex- 
ample, sometimes you can save about eight cents a 
pound on pork by buying in bulk for freezing and in- 
crease this saving by buying in late fall and spring 
when meat is seasonally abundant. But if you turn over 
the contents of a 600-pound freezer only once a year, 
typical operating costs of almost 12 cents a pound can- 
cel the savings. 


2. A large family that can turn over the contents of 
a 600-pound freezer twice a year or more may be able 
to save money. The cost-cutting method is to buy 
seasonal specials in bulk, like broilers when they sell for 
27 to 29 cents a pound in the spring, and to keep draw- 
ing on the contents and replacing with new seasonal 
specials. Biggest savings are in storing meat, not inex- 
pensive bulky foods. 

If a freezer does have money-saving possibilities for 
your family, a large one pyramids the savings at little 
extra cost. A 13-cubic foot freezer may cost $18 per 
cubic food; a 17-cubic-footer, $16 per cubic food. A 17 
stores 30 percent more food than a 13, but uses littl 
more power—possibly five percent more. ’ 

Otherwise, a combination refrigerator-freezer (they’re 
Sale-priced in June and July) will give you some of the 
advantages of a freezer without the expense of a sep- 


arate large appliance. 
rwdsu.RECORD 
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Sincerely YOurs 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Dean of Admissions 
Huntford College for Men 

Dear Sir: Huntford has long been the college of my choice. I am 
a strong believer in the tradition of the all-male college because I 
feel that a person can best develop his capabilities in a studious at- 
mosphere, removed from the distractions of the opposite sex. Since 
skiing is my favorite sport, I am also attracted by Huntford’s snowy 
winters. Being the contemplative type, I would appreciate the rural 
atmosphere and revel in the beauty of the rhododendron-lined paths 
mentioned in your catalog. The superficialities of city life have no 
appeal for me. I hope you will give my application serious considera - 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM OVERBECK 


Director of Admissions 
Skagmore College 

Dear Sir: My greatest desire is to attend Skagmore College. I be- 
lieve strongly in the tradition of co-education because I think that 
men and women together achieve intellectual and personal growth 
in a natural atmosphere of work and play. Since swimming is my 
favorite sport, I am naturally attracted by your mild year-round cli- 
mate. My ambition in life is to become a lawyer, but I share Skagmore’s 
belief in a broad liberal arts base... 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM OVERBECK. 

Dean of Admissions 
Hapworth College 

Dear Sir: ... Among my other reasons for making Hapworth Col- 








phere with its civic and cultural advantages seems to me the most 
stimulating environment in which to pursue higher education. My 
main interest in life is music, and everyone knows that no other 
college can rival Hapworth in this field .. . 
Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM OVERBECK. 


Director of Admissions 
Kenwick Institute of Technology 
Dear Sir: Ever since I can remember I have longed to attend 
KIT. My main interest in life is science . . . 
Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM OVERBECK. 
Dean of Admissions 
Cragmore University 
Dear Sir: I am extremely impressed with the size and magnitude 
of Cragmore. Only in a large university do I believe it possible to 
develop fully as an individual. As you mentioned in your catalog, the 
breadth in curriculum offers unlimited opportunities. Furthermore, 
I am a strong believer in the fraternity system. Well do I know how 
much my father owes to his membership in Upsilon Omicron . . 
Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM OVERBECK. 


Dean of Admissions 
Upworth College 

Dear Sir: What particularly impresses me about Upworth is its 
size. The friendliness and warmth of a small college appeal to me 
strongly, and the advantages of small classes and intimate teacher- 
and student relationships cannot be overestimated. Furthermore, I am 
impressed with the fact that Upworth does not have fraternities, which 
I consider undemocratic... 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM OVERBECK. 


—Record drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 
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THE SHAPE comes through: 
Proof that it’s what's inside, 
not the package, that counts 
is demonstrated by Leslie Par- 
rish. She wears the old fash- 
ioned bathing suit in Warner's 
Portrait of a Mobster. 
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WE SET THE PRICES, THE 
BIDS, THE PRIORITY .... 
AND THE JUDGE SET THE 
ae SENTENCE!” 
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Prizewinner by Guy W. Stewart of Local 3, New York. Prizewinner by Jerome Kerner of District 65, New York. 
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a: are the first winners in the RWDSU Record Snapshot Contest! 
Congratulations to Guy W. Stewart of Bloomingdale’s Local 3, New York, 
Myron Cansor of Local 108, New Jersey and Jerome Kerner of District 65, 
New York, for their prize-winning entries. They will each receive a check 
for $5 and their photographs will be eligible for the grand prize of $25 to 
be awarded.in October. 


Think you can do as well as these photographers? Send along your 
entries (black-and-white, up to five) to Photo Contest, RWDSU Record, 
132 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. Be sure to put your name, address 
and local union on the back of each picture so that they can be return- 
ed to you. And provide a brief description of the subject of your photos. 


Myron Cansor has captured an unusual aspect of the game of football. 
Instead of the conventional rough-and-tumble shot, Mr. Cansor sees a 
split-second of grace and almost ballet-like agility. The sky acts as a clear, 
uncluttered background for the figures. Exciting movement and perfect 
timing make this a prize-winning photograph. 


Babies are so cute that it’s hard to believe getting a really good photo 
of one is very difficult. But Jerome Kerner has managed to snap a 
beauty. What makes this picture so appealing is the fact that the infant 
is looking directly at the photographer and obviously finding his actions 
with the camera very funny. The outstanding qualities of this photograph 
are the naturalness of expression and the simple setting. 


Guy W. Stewart of Local 3 submitted a number of exceptionally fine 
photographs. We chose his portrait of the little girl because of her cap- 
tivating “I’ve got a secret” look. Mr. Stewart brings across a sense of her 
personality, something that’s very hard to do with a child of her age. A 
lesson to be learned from this informal] portrait is to dress the child in com- 
fortable clothes and to let her play with a favorite toy—this technique will 
go a long way in making your pictures seem natural and spontaneous. 


Prizewinner by Myron Cansor: of Local 108, New Jersey. 





